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Wheeler  (Read  at  the  Thoreau  Society, 
July  15,  1967) 

Donald  Culross  Peattie,  writing  in  the 
New  York  Times  in  1940  about  five  great 
small  towns,  said  of  Concord: 

"If  a  New  Englander  could  point  to  but 
one  town  and  say  of  it  TThus  we  were,'  that 
small  town  would  surely  be  Concord,  the 
cradle  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking. 
For  the  glory  of  Concord — pre-eminent  among 
small  towns — is  the  independent  and  upright 
spirit  of  the  men  who  made  it  great.  There 
was  a  little  host  of  them, — writers,  poets, 
ministers,  fearless  and  intractable  abolition 
ists — but  two  stand  out  as  immortals,  men 
who  did  more  to  shape  the  philosophy  of 
American  daily  life  than  any  others  who 
lived  here  or  anywhere  else.  They  were  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  and  Henry  Thoreau,  Thoreau  who 
by  withdrawing  from  the  world,  plumped  his 
fame  and  thoughts  squarely  into  the  middle 
of  it." 

This  is  the  sort  of  article  that  people 
in  Concord  clip  out  and  save,  but  let  us  be 
honest  about  it,  Concord,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  was  not  solely  "writers, 
poets,  ministers  nor  fearless,  intractable 
abolitionists."  Henry  Thoreau  was  one  writer 
who  knew  that,  for  he  was  a  keen  observer  of 
human  nature  as  well  as  of  wild  nature.  "As 
I  walked  in  the  woods,"  he  wrote,  "to  see 
the  birds  and  squirrels,  so  I  walked  in  the 
village  to  see  the  men  and  boys."  If  you 
will  look  at  the  chapter  headings  in  Walden 
you  will  see  that  "Solitude"  is  followed  by 
"Visitors,"  "The  Bean  Field"  by  "The  Village" 
and# "Brute  Neighbors"  by  "House warming, "  "Form 
er  inhabitants,"  and  "Winter  Visitors." 
Notice  that  word  "former."  Thoreau  often 
read  the  first  version  of  his  books  to  an 
audience  of  townspeople,  and  therefore, 
could  not  describe  too  particularly  the 
living  worthies  of  the  village,  although 
he  confided  some  pungent  portraits  to  his 
Journal.  His  sense  of  fitness  differed 
from  that  of  our  present  day  instant 
historians. 
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One   fact  about  these  former  inhabitants, 
I  should  like  to  mention.  Zilpha  White, 
whom  we  would  tuck  away  and  forget  in  an 
institution,  was  allowed  to  live  as  she 
pleased  in  her  little  cabin  on  what  was  later 
to  be  the  edge  of  Thoreau's  bean  field,  and 
she  was  not  forgotten.  The  busy  farmers' 
wives  took  her  their  wool  and  flax  to  weave, 
and  in  her  old  age  the  Female  Charitable 
Society  took  her,  so  their  records  say,  "a 
bushel  of  corn,  tea,  sugar,  rice,  a  hand  of 
tobacco,  and  brandy."  These  were  the  neces- 
saries of  life  in  1810.  Brister  was  supported 
by  a  legacy  from  Dr.  Cumin,  his  former  master, 
who  named  the  Selectmen  to  administer  it. 
With  his  basic  needs  cared  for,  Brister 


"Listen,  you!   Thoreau  was  not_  just  goofing  of.  He 

wanted  to  live  deliberately ,  to  front  only  the  essential 

facts  of  life  to  see  what  gives,  and  not,  when  he  came 

to  die,  discover  that  he  had  not  lived." 
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circulated  throughout  the  village  as  a  handy- 
man. The  feebleminded  in  the  poorhouse  were 
still  a  part  of  the  community.  They  were 
taken  care  of  by  their  own  families  as  long 
as  possible  and  when  they  came  at  last  "on 
the  town"  were  a  familiar  sight  on  the  mill- 
dam. 

When  Ellen  Emerson,  aged  ten,  was  visit- 
ing her  uncle  on  Staten  Island,  Thoreau 
wrote  to  tell  her  of  the  death  of  poor 
crazy,  old  William  Brown,  who  used  to  beg 
for  pennies,  "Who  will  have  his  cents  now? 
asked  Thoreau,  who  never  resisted  a  pun. 

Thoreau' s  first  printed  article  was  an 
obituary  notice  of  Anna  Jones,  who  had  been 
a  girl  of  twenty  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Thoreau  had  been  to  see  her  in  the 
poor-house,  for  people  were  still  trying  to 
get  first-hand  accounts  of  Concord's  great 
day.  Thoreau  also  liked  to  get  history  first- 
hand from  George  Minott  who  could  tell  about 
turkey  shoots  and  passenger  pigeon  roosts. 
I  like  to  think  of  him,  sitting  on  a  wheel- 
barrow in  George's  sunny  woodshed  with  a 
cat  on  his  knee,  while  George  told  about  the 
good  old  days.  Minott  had  been  as  far  away 
as  Boston,  his  sister  said,  but  once  in  his 
life.  He  was  full  of  stories  about  the  old 
traders,  including  John  Beatton,  whose 
widow  had  married  George's  grandfather.  I 
like  the  story  he  told  about  Deacon  Brown's 
refusal  to  let  Mrs.  Beatton  join  the  church. 
Ephraim  Brown  came  to  dinner  at  the  Beat- 
tons  every  Sunday  and  praised  her  cooking 
to  the  skies,  but  refused  to  vote  to  let  her 
join  the  church.  When  asked  about  this, 
Beatton  replied  in  his  Highland  Scottish 
accent,  "The  mon  has  a  tongue  like  a  coo, 
rough  on  one  side  and  smooth  the  ither." 
If  you  have  ever  felt  a  cow's  tongue,  or 
taught  a  calf  to  drink  out  of  a  pail,  you 
know  what  that  means,  even  if  you  found 
unintelligible  my  imitation  of  Thoreau' s 
imitation  of  George  Minott 's  imitation  of 
John  Beatton's  Scottish  accent. 

You  will  remember  too  the  old  Ephraim 
Jones  account  book  of  1742,  which  interested 
Thoreau.  At  the  start  of  the  fishing  season, 
old  Samuel  Potter  started  by  charging,  a 
cod  line,  a  brown  mug,  a  quart  of  rum  and 
some  loaf  sugar,  and  continued  to  buy  a 
quart  of  rum  every  other  day  through  the 
season,  for  variety  now  and  then  changing 
from  West  Indian  to  New  England  rum. 

Speaking  of  cows,  Minott 's  niece  told  me 
that  Minott  was  milking  one  afternoon  in 
his  barn  next  door  to  Emerson's  house  when 
young  Ellen  Emerson  came  in  just  after  the 
cow  had  slapped  Minott  with  her  wet  tail. 
She  heard  him  sputter,  "For  two  cents,  I'd 
sell  you  to  the  butcher."  She  stole  out 
silently  but  soon  came  back  with  two  cents 
clutched  in  her  hand,  "Please  don't  sell 
her  to  the  butcher,"  she  begged. 

Beatton  made  change  in  shillings,  pennies 
and  farthings,  and,  if  there  was  still  a 


slight  balance,  added  a  common  pin  or  two 
to  make  it  exactly  even,  and  the  Yankee 
housewife  preferred  his  exactness  to  the 
generosity  of  the  other  storekeepers,  who 
would,  of  course,  throw  in  the  fractions 
to  the  buyer. 

Perhaps  Thoreau  had  some  fellow-feeling 
for  the  Scottish  trader,  for  he  had  a 
Scottish  grandmother  as  well  as  a  French 
grandfather  to  add  to  his  two  Yankee  grand- 
parents. It  is  a  commonplace  of  agriculture 
that  the  cross-fertilization  of  different 
strains  produces  hybrids  that  differ  from 
and  may  far  excel  either  parent.  Many  observ- 
ers believe  that  the  mingling  of  many 
different  strains  is  the  secret  of  America's 
greatness.  If  this  be  so,  may  I  suggest 
that  Thoreau  was  perhaps  our  first  modern 
American  author. 

But  to  consider  what  Concord  was  like  in 
Thoreau 's  formative  years.  A  small  town  of 
1500  people,  it  was  too  small  to  have  strata. 
Few  were  poor  and  none  was  rich.  Of  about 
800  male  inhabitants,  two-thirds  were  boys, 
and  of  the  men,  all  but  a  few  were  farmers. 
These  few  included  tavern  keepers,  black- 
smiths, merchants,  and  professional  men. 
The  population  before  the  Revolution  had  been 
larger,  but  every  family  lost  some  of  its 
many  children  to  the  frontier.  "Their  wagons 
rattled  down  the  Western  hills,"  said 
Emerson  and  the  familiar  Concord  surnames 
could  even  then  be  found  in  every  State 
and  Territory.  Some  historians  have  been 
unkind  enough  to  say  that  all  the  energy  and 
originality  of  the  Puritan  stock  was  thus 
drained  away.  I  prefer  to  think  that  they 
invested  their  sons,  their  hard-earned  capi- 
tal, and  their  soldiers*  bonus  lands  in 
this  extension  of  themselves  and  their 
country. 

Thoreau  had  cousins  in  southern  New  Hamp- 
shire and  in  Jonesboro  and  Bangor,  Maine, 
who  wrote  letters  home  and  made  visits  and 
received  them. 

One  Concord  boy  who  came  back  was  Nathan 
Barrett,  Jr.  He  was  born  in  1763  on  the  farm 
on  the  top  of  Punkatasset  hill.  In  1785 
young  Nathan  went  with  a  group  of  Concord 
boys  to  Maine  to  found  the  town  of  Hope, 
called  Barrett's  town  at  first.  They  went 
by  ship,  a  seasick  24-hour  journey  as  far 
up  the  coast  as  possible,  then  walked  the 
remaining  miles  through  the  forest,  young 
Barrett  carrying  the  heaviest  item,  the 
grindstone.  Now  he  writes  that  he  wants  the 
logging  chain  borrowed  from  his  uncle, 
James  Barrett,  Jr.,  and  sent  down  to  him, 
since  he  has  a  contract  to  supply  logs  to  a 
new  mill.  "The  country  settles  fast.  I 
piloted  20  all  at  once  to  a  town  right  back 
of  ours.  Our  wheat,  corn  and  oats  look  very 
well.  Reuben  thinks  I  am  from  hum  too  much," 
There  is  a  hint  here  of  the  attraction  of  a 
neighbor's  daughter  but  nothing  came  of  it 
because  Nathan's  father  died  and  he  had  to 


come  home  to  help  his  mother.  He  prospered 
on  the  farm  and  as  a  cooper.  Some  years 
later  he  married  Mary  Jones  from  the  bullet- 
hole  house.  (Mary  is  our  authority  for  the 
story  of  the  bullet  hole  which  happened 
when  she  was  three.) 

Nathan  was  a  large  handsome  man  with  a 
hearty  manner  somewhat  hampered  by  a  ter- 
rible stammer  which  made  him  hard  to  under- 
stand. His  biographer  says  of  him: 

"A  little  given  to  drink,  he  could  al- 
ways get  the  mare  home  safely  on  the  darkest 
nights  and  never  got  so  much  of  a  load  on 
that  anyone  could  get  the  better  of  him  in 
a  bargain." 

He  assessed  the  town  taxes  for  many  years 
and  was  Selectman  for  ten  years  after  1811. 
He  was  a  staunch  Democrat  and  carried  on  a 
running  feud  with  Ezra  Ripley,  his  minister 
and  as  staunch  a  Federalist,  who  felt  it 
incumbent  on  himself  to  correct  the  politic- 
al as  well  as  the  doctrinal  errors  of  his 
parishioners. 

With  the  letter  from  young  Barrett  in 
Maine,  kept  in  Barrett  attics  for  150  years 
was  this  letter  from  Ezra  Ripley  to  Nathan 
Barrett  dated  August,  1812: 

"Sir:  The  freedom  with  which  you  have 
expressed  your  political  sentiments,  the 
warm  desire  I  feel  for  your  highest  inter- 
ests, the  hope  I  still  entertain  that  you 
may  be  convinced  of  those  errors  which  are 
leading  you  and  many  other  people  into 
extreme  difficulties,  which  you  and  they 
now  little  apprehend,  induce  me  to  send  you 
the  pamphlet  entitled  Mr.  Madison's  War.  It 
contains  a  statement  of  facts  clearly  proved 
and  a  force  of  reasoning  that  must,  it 
seems  to  me,  convince  every  impartial  mind. 
It  will  show  you  why  my  political  creed  is 
different  from  yours. 

"If  you  will  give  it  a  calm  and  candid 
perusal,  it  will  at  least  induce  you  to  be 
mild  and  charitable  toward  those  who  differ 
from  you  in  opinion  respecting  the  leading 
men  and  measures  of  the  present  day.   I  am 
Your  friend  and  humble  servant, 
Ezra  Ripley 

The  pamphlet  is  missing  and  we  do  not 
know  how  calm  and  candid  a  perusal  it  got. 
It  was  particularly  galling  to  the  minister 
to  hear  accounts  of  Barrett's  political 
harangues  in  the  tavern,  where  Ripley  was 
not  present  to  answer  them.  Barrett  was 
crossing  the  road  one  day  with  a  peck  mea- 
sure of  grain  for  his  hens,  when  the  minister 
came  along  in  his  carriage  and  stopped  to 
speak  about  some  new  Federalist  argument. 
Barrett  replied  with  heat  and  with  every 
point  he  made,  hit  the  shaft  of  the  minis- 
ter's chaise  with  his  wooden  measure.  With 
each  blow  some  of  the  grain  flew  out  and  he 
made  a  row  of  dents  on  the  shaft  which  lasted 
the  minister's  lifetime. 

One  Sunday,  after  a  night  of  drifting 
snow,  Nathan  Barrett  came  down  to  town  from 
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his  hill-top  to  break  out  the  road  to  church 
and  started  to  turn  into  the  narrow  drifted 
driveway  between  the  gateposts  of  the  Manse, 
with  loud  swearing  and  stuttering.  Instead 
of  being  grateful  for  this  chance  to  get 
down  to  his  pulpit,  the  minister  came  to 
the  door  and  rebuked  him  for  breaking  the 
Sabbath  while  breaking  the  road,  suggesting 
that  he  did  it  only  to  save  time  for  the 
weekday's  work.  Without  another  word,  Barrett 
turned  his  oxen,  and  left  the  drifts  in  the 
long  driveway,  continued  to  town  and  stopped 
short  of  the  meetinghouse  to  wait  in  the 
warm  tavern,  while  the  minister  made  his  way 
on  foot.   There  he  stayed  until  Dr.  Ripley 
had  struggled  home  after  the  service.  Roads 
were  not  plowed  in  those  days:  the  snow 
was  broken  down  by  driving  a  pung  over  it, 
the  oxen  (several  yoke  in  heavy  going) 
struggling  through  the  drifts,  but  in  the 
end  packing  the  snow  so  solidly  that  sleigh- 
ing lasted  for  weeks. 

Nathan  Barrett  became  a  fellow-member 
with  Emerson  of  the  Social  Circle,  Concord's 
convivial  men's  club.  Most  critics  have 
considered  Thoreau  the  pattern  for  Emerson's 
poem  in  Wood-notes: 

And  such  I  knew,  a  forest  seer 

And  minstrel  of  the  natural  year 

It  seemed  that  nature  could  not  raise 

A  plant  in  any  secret  place 

In  quaking  bog,  on  snowy  hill 

Beneath  the  grass  that  shades  the  rill, 

But  he  would  come  in  the  very  hour 
It  opened  in  its  virgin  bower 

Readers  are  surprized  when  Emerson  suddenly 
continues: 

In  unploughed  Maine  he  sought  the 

lumberers  gang 
Where  from  a  hundred  lakes,  young 

rivers  sprang 
He  trod  the  unplanted  forest  floor, 

whereon 
The  all-seeing  sun  for  ages  had  not 

shone 
Where  feeds  the  moose  and  walks  the 

surly  bear 
And  up  the  tall  mast  runs  the  wood- 
pecker. 
Surely  this  doesn't  describe  Thoreau.  Ellen 
Emerson  said  the  obvious  when  she  said  her 
father  was  thinking  of  two  separate  men. 
Thoreau  and  Nathan  Barrett,  I  believe. 

Ezra  Ripley,  a  Connecticut  farmer's  son, 
first  came  to  Concord  during  his  senior  year 
at  Harvard  when  the  whole  college  moved  out 
here  during  the  seige  of  Boston  in  1775.  He 
was  called  to  Concord  in  1778  and  two  years 
later  married  his  predecessor's  widow, 
Phebe  Bliss  Emerson,  then  thirty-nine  and 
already  the  mother  of  five  children.  They 
had  three  more  children  but  Ripley  was 
equally  kind  to  all  and  to  his  grandchildren 
of  whom  Ralph  Waldo  was  one.  Characteristic- 


ally,  he  paid  the  Emerson  children  for  what- 
ever share  they  might  have  in  the  Manse  so 
that  he  could  leave  it  free  and  clear  to  his 
own  son  Samuel. 

Emerson  wrote  a  biography  of  his  grand- 
father for  the  Social  Circle.  He  never  for- 
got his  church  and  parish,  said  Emerson: 
"He  looked  at  every  person  and  every  thing 
from  the  parochial  point  of  view.  I  remember 
when  a  boy  driving  about  Concord  with  him, 
and  in  passing  each  house  he  told  the  story 
of  the  family  that  lived  in  it;  and  especial- 
ly he  gave  me  anecdotes  of  the  nine  church 
members  who  had  made  a  division  in  the  church 
and  showed  me  how  every  one  of  the  nine  had 
come  to  bad  fortune  or  to  a  bad  end.  So  firm 
was  his  faith  in  a  personal  Providence  that 
at  a  time  of  severe  drought ,  he  did  not  trust 
his  assistant  to  make  the  prayers  for  rain 
but  took  over  that  prayer  personally.  He 
seemed  in  fact  the  embodiment  of  practical 
simple  old-time  faith,  in  that  post-war  era 
of  inflation  and  ferment." 

Every  farm  family  was  losing  its  boys 
to  the  frontier  and  tradesmen  were  losing 
their  apprentices  to  the  city. 

Dr.  Ripley's  influence  on  the  town  was 
practical  and  direct.  He  organized  a  school 
committee  in  1799,  taking  the  supervision  of 
the  schools  away  from  the  Selectmen  and  the 
local  groups,  so  that  the  same  standards 
would  apply  in  each  of  the  districts.  Each 
district  got  its  new  building.  The  two-hour 
sermon  preached  to  the  children  when  these 
schools  were  dedicated  emphasized  the  duty 
and  obedience  owed  by  each  child  to  his 
parents,  and  the  gratitude  they  owed  to  the 
generous  town.  A  point  of  view  the  opposite 
of  that  held  today.  Soon  the  church  had  a 
singing  school  and  a  Sunday  school.  Ripley's 
stern  appearance  did  not  hide  from  the 
children  the  essential  kindness  of  his  na- 
ture.  Little  Jerry  and  Willy  Robinson  were 
sent  up  to  the  Manse  one  November  day  with 
a  turkey.  They  knocked  and  when  the  minister 
opened  the  door,  they  thrust  the  turkey  at 
him  and  started  to  run  away.  The  minister 
stopped  them  and  scolded  them  for  their 
lack  of  courtesy. 

"Let  me  show  you  the  proper  way  to  deliver 
a  gift,"  he  said,  stepping  outside  where  he 
could  hand  the  turkey  to  the  boys  in  the 
doorway. 

"My  mother  sends  her  compliments,"  he 
said,  pitching  his  voice  high,  "and  wishes 
you  a  happy  Thanksgiving." 

Quick  as  a  wink  Willy  took  the  turkey  and 
said  solemnly,  "Thank  you,  boys,  and  now  if 
you  will  go  to  the  kitchen,  Madam  Ripley 
will  give  you  some  cookies."  In  later  years 
Willy  became  an  editor,  calling  himself 
Warrington.  He  had  been  a  friend  and  school- 
mate of  Henry  Thoreau's. 

In  1822,  as  Ripley's  energy  failed,  con- 
ditions in  the  center  school  under  out-of- 
town  teachers  became  so  bad  that  pupils 


came  home  black  and  blue  from  the  unrestrained 
bullying  of  older  boys  as  well  as  from  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  the  master.  Five  men  liv- 
ing near  the  center  decided  to  set  up  a 
private  school.  They  were  Samuel  Hoar,  Abiel 
Heywood,  Josiah  Davis,  Nathan  Brooks,  and 
William  Whiting.  They  built  a  two-story 
building  between  Main  and  Sudbury  streets 
on  what  they  called  Academy  Lane.  The 
teacher  with  the  longest  term  was  Phineas 
Allen  of  Medfield  (Harvard  1825)  who  taught 
until  I836  when  his  anti-masonic  political 
activities  had  alienated  the  proprietors 
of  the  school.  Heywood  was  one  of  the  five 
founders  of  the  Academy,  but  Allen  ran 
against  Abiel  Heywood  for  Town  Clerk, — and 
won.  Henry  Thoreau  and  his  brother,  John, 
were  enrolled  in  this  school  in  1828,  and 
Henry  was  prepared  there  to  enter  Harvard 
in  1833.  The  town  continued  to  elect  its 
best  to  the  school  committee  and  they  tried 
to  improve  the  public  schools,  stimulated  by 
the  competition  of  Concord  Academy.  They 
began  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  town  to 
explain  their  plans  and  methods,  but  their 
outspoken  evaluation  of  each  teacher  must 
have  been  hard  for  the  teachers  to  bear.  For 
instance,  the  printed  report  of  1849  says: 
"In  the  teacher  for  the  winter  school  in 
district  2,  we  were  disappointed.  He  failed 
entirely  in  his  government  and  was  not  feli- 
citous in  his  mode  of  imparting  knowledge. 
At  our  suggestion  he  left."  Or  this:  "The 
winter  school  in  #6  was  kept  by  Mr.  G.  D. 
Robinson  of  Lexington,  a  young  man  of  good 
promise,  but  being  young  and  inexperienced, 
he  was  unfortunate  in  his  first  impressions 
on  the  school,  and  after  three  weeks,  the 
committee  thought  best  to  close  it."  However, 
this  latter  young  man's  life  was  not  blighted. 
He  was  elected  governor  of  the  State  in  I883. 

A  familiar  village  figure  was  Nehemiah 
Ball,  town  clerk,  trial  justice,  deacon  of 
the  church  and  secretary  of  the  school  com- 
mittee. I  suppose  every  town  has  such  a 
willing  worker,  who  gets  elected  or  appointed 
to  every  small-town  job  which  no  one  else 
wants.  A  frequent  debater  at  the  Lyceum,  he 
amused  the  irreverent  boys  by  the  frequency 
with  which  he  said,  "I  apprehend."  Nehemiah 
Ball  introduced  the  Lyceum  to  the  magic  lan- 
tern, giving  natural  history  lectures.  Throw- 
ing on  the  sheet  the  figure  of  a  lion,  he 
could  think  of  no  comment  except,  "This  is, 
I  apprehend,  a  ferocious  beast."  As  a  judge 
he  concluded  every  difficult  case  by  taking 
it  under  advisement.  His  biographer  says  he 
was  cold,  calculating  and  cautious,  precise, 
prosy  and  pompous,  while  some  of  his  friends 
considered  him  deliberate,  dignified  and 
devout.  Twenty  years  older  than  Thoreau,  he 
hired  that  young  man,  just  out  of  Harvard 
to  teach  the  village  school.  It  was  he  who 
visited  the  school  and  ordered  the  young 
teacher  to  use  the  strap  more  liberally. 
The  leather  razor  strop,  the  ferrule,  and 


the  birch  were  all  equally  favored  in  those 
days.  You  remember  that  Thoreau  obeyed, 
whipping  several  pupils  for  no  discernable 
reason,  then  writing  out  his  resignation, 
saying  in  a  letter  that  he  had  always  con- 
sidered leather  a  non-conductor.  This  was 
the  first  example  of  several  attempts  in 
his  lifetime  to  demonstrate  his  beliefs  by 
a  fitting  practical  example.  As  you  will 
remember,  he  went  to  jail  for  one  night  to 
protest  the  Mexican  war  and  its  aftermath 
of  new  slave  states,  went  to  Walden  Pond, 
for  two  years  to  reduce  life  to  its  bare 
essentials.  In  no  case  did  he  consider  it 
necessary  to  continue  these  demonstrations 
any  longer  than  he  needed  to  make  his  point, 
an  example  which  I  should  like  to  recommend 
to  present  day  protesters. 

Just  as  Ezra  Ripley  embodied  religion  and 
Nehemiah  Ball  embodied  the  accepted  education 
as  it  was  practiced,  so  Samuel  Staples  em- 
bodied the  shrewd  and  practical  self-made 
man. 

The  Middlesex  Hotel  fronted  the  green 
between  the  meeting-house  and  the  school, 
while  the  jail  was  conveniently  behind  it, 
so  that  the  prisoners  could  be  fed  from 
the  hotel  kitchen.  The  sheriff's  house  was 
beside  the  hotel.  Samuel  Staples  was  succes- 
sively stable  boy,  bar  tender  and  assistant 
to  the  sheriff,  charged  with  locking  up  the 
prisoners  every  night  and  getting  them  to 
the  court  next  day.  The  prisoners  were 
allowed  to  ramble  around  the  block  "within 
the  jail  limits"  during  the  day  and  could 
enjoy  Johny  Wesson's  fiddle  music  in  the 
evening  as  the  hotel  keeper's  son  sat  on 
the  back  steps  to  play.  Sam  Staples  soon 
married  Johny's  sister  Lucinda,  but  so 
bitter  were  the  Wessons  against  the  local 
ministers  for  their  temperance  sermons  that 
Sam  and  Lucinda  had  to  make  do  with  a  retired 
minister  from  down  the  Boston  Road,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  who  brought  along  two  dinner 
guests  as  witnesses.  They  were  Bronson  Alcott 
and  John  S.  Dwight.  This  was  an  unusual  wed- 
ding party,  indeed. 

If  the  prisoners'  diet  was  monotonous,  it 
was  occasionally  varied.  A  visitor  to  Sheriff 
Moore's  one  November  day  found  the  sheriff's 
daughter  Harriet  making  thirty-nine  pies  so 
that  each  of  the  13  prisoners  could  have  one 
each  of  mince,  pumpkin,  and  apple  for  Thanks- 
giving. 

Both  Sheriff  Moore  and  Sheriff  Staples 
were  noted  for  their  practical  jokes,  and 
for  the  gusto  with  which  they  told  of  them. 
Moore  sometimes  resented  the  free  and  easy 
way  with  which  fellow-townsmen  invited  them- 
selves to  ride  with  him  on  his  business  trips 
to  and  from  Boston  instead  of  taking  the  stag 
One  such  climbed  into  his  carriage  in  Boston 
uninvited  and  Moore  started  back,  remarking 
as  they  approached  Lexington  that  his  rider 
would  of  course  pay  for  their  dinners  and 
for  oats  for  baiting  the  horse  when  they 


stopped.  After  dinner,  Moore  thought  of  an 
errand  in  Waltham,  from  there  detoured  on  an 
errand  to  Wayland,  where  it  was  late  and 
they  must  spend  the  night.  Next  moring  he 
remembered  an  errand  in  Framingham  requiring 
a  stop-over  for  dinner,  so  that  the  free 
rider  was  considerably  out  of  pocket  before 
reaching  Concord  at  the  end  of  the  second 
day. 

After  the  railroad  was  built  there  was 
a  greatly  increased  demand  for  wood  which 
could  be  sold  to  the  railroad  or  shipped  to 
Boston.  Vague  boundaries  of  pine  stumps  or 
marked  trees  were  not  enough  when  wood  was 
worth  cash,  so  there  was  more  work  for  a 
good  surveyor.  The  accommodating  Staples 
often  carried  the  chain  for  Thoreau  and  liked 
him  in  spite  of  his  peculiarities.  Thoreau 
enjoyed  Staples,  too.  It  was  Moore  rather 
than  Staples  who  one  day  advertised  a  big 
auction  of  wood-lots  between  Walden  and  Fair- 
haven  Bay.  He  had  a  good  turn-out  of  pro- 
spective buyers  who  walked  around  the  large 
parcel  partaking  all  the  while  of  Moore's 
jug  of  rum,  while  the  auctioneer  pointed  out 
that  each  lot  went  from  this  bound  to  that 
bound  beside  the  wood  road  never  telling 
what  the  side  and  rear  bounds  were,  so  that 
when  the  sale  was  over,  the  unlucky  buyers 
found  themselves  with  triangular  pieces 
instead  of  squares,  so  that  they  had  only 
half  the  acreage  they  had  thought  they 
were  buying.  Staples  succeeded  Moore  both 
as  sheriff  and  as  auctioneer.  One  day  when 
he  was  selling  off  household  goods,  he 
found  that  his  wife  had  made  the  last  bid 
on  a  set  of  washstand  crockery.  This  was 
contrary  to  auctioneering  etiquette,  so  he 
swept  the  offending  objects  off  his  stand 
to  smash  on  the  ground,  saying  "Knocked 
down  to  Mrs.  Samuel  Staples." 

On  another  occasion  he  was  selling  the 
last  remains  of  Captain  Charles  Miles' 
farm  at  auction.  This  was  on  the  corner  of 
Thoreau 's  favorite  Old  Marlboro  road  and  next 
door  to  Martial  Miles  whose  name  always  de- 
lighted Thoreau  because  he  could  make  a 
bi-lingual  pun  out  of  martial  and  Miles.  A 
skinflint  neighbor  had  already  foreclosed 
on  the  farm  land  and  now  that  the  house  was 
up  for  sale,  expected  to  add  it  to  the  land 
for  a  trifle.  He  bid  $200.  No  one  thought  to 
bid  against  him.  Across  the  road  a  thrifty 
Irishman  was  hoeing  potatoes. 

"Come  over  here,  John,"  yelled  Staples. 

John  Keefe  laid  down  his  hoe,  wiped  his 
hands  on  his  trousers  and  slowly  crossed 
the  road,  while  the  small  gathering  waited 
to  see  what  Staples  would  be  up  to  next. 

"John,"  said  Sam,  "isn't  this  house 
e.  worth  $500?" 

"It  is  that,"  said  John. 

"Sold  to  John  Keefe,"  shouted  Sam,  bring- 
ing down  his  hammer,  and  Ebenezer  Conant  was 
foiled  in  a  style  worthy  of  an  old-fashioned 
melodrama. 


Wesson  and  Staples  bought  a  tract  of  land 
opposite  the  tavern,  cut  a  road  through,  and 
Staples  laid  it  out  in  lots.  He  thought  the 
lot  nearest  the  square  was  a  fine  place  for 
a  church  and  feeling  as  he  did  about  the 
temperance  sentiments  of  the  two  old  churches 
put  up  a  sign  in  the  tavern  one  day,  reading, 
"All  those  in  favor  of  universal  salvation, 
meet  here  on  Friday  evening."  They  met  and 
organized  a  Universalist  Church  and  hired  a 
preacher  for  $450  a  year,  but  he  proved  a 
disappointment,  soon  backsliding--if  that 
is  the  word--into  temperance.  "For  a  salary 
as  small  as  that,"  he  said  "I  can  afford 
to  be  honest."  The  tavern  keeper  withdrew 
his  support,  the  religious  society  died, 
and  before  long,  the  church  was  bought  for 
the  new  Catholic  population.  If  Thoreau 
was  critical  of  ambitious  business  men,  and 
if  he  liked  to  dramatize  his  beliefs,  per- 
haps he  had  examples  here. 

Temperance  had  other  victims.  Dr.  Bartlett 
was  attending  a  temperance  meeting  one  even- 
ing when  Timothy  Prescott  said  it  was  all 
very  well  for  Dr.  Bartlett  to  try  to  deprive 
others  of  the  solace  of  alcohol,  while  him- 
self deriving  solace  from  the  pernicious 
habit  of  tobacco.  Bartlett  rose,  walked 
over  to  the  stove  and  threw  in  the  plug  of 
tobacco  he  had  been  chewing.  "If  my  habit 
encourages  any  one  to  drink,  so  help  me,  I 
will  never  chew  again."  He  never  did,  though 
his  daughters  said  that  he  paced  the  floor 
for  several  nights  afterward  to  calm  his 
nerves  while  trying  to  break  the  habit. 

Living  only  a  few  doors  from  the  tavern, 
the  doctor  was  sometimes  the  object  of 
vandalism  as  the  regulars  walked  home  after 
a  convivial  evening,  once  throwing  acid  throug 
the  parlor  window,  girdling  the  apple  trees, 
and  once  cutting  the  chaise  top  to  ribbons. 
The  doctor  never  had  the  carriage  repaired, 
driving  with  the  pieces  streaming,  until 
the  perpetrators  were  shamed. 

This  was  Thoreau 's  family  doctor.  The 
older  Bartlett  girls  went  to  the  Thoreau 
brothers'  school  and  Martha,  the  eldest 
daughter  is  said  to  have  had  a  broken  heart 
when  John  Thoreau  died.  She  never  married, 
if  that  be  proof. 

I  will  leave  it  to  others  to  tell  of 
Emerson's  influence  on  Thoreau  (or  Thoreau 's 
on  Emerson)  of  the  stimulus  of  Bronson 
Alcott's  philosophic  speculations  or  of 
William  Ellery  Channing's  aesthetics. 

No  one  has  the  skill  to  exactly  assess 
the  effect  of  background  on  a  genius,  but  I 
believe  (or  perhaps  I  should  say--I  appre- 
hend) that  even  a  genius  reacts  against  what 
he  dislikes  as  much  as  in  favor  of  what  he 
likes.  The  truly  great  periods  of  culture, 
the  world  over,  had  their  backgrounds  in 
villages  so  small  that  all  types  were  known 
to  each  other.  Athens  was  a  small  city  where 
the  artisans  were  side  by  side  with  Socrates 
and  Plato  in  the  stoa,  Florence  in  Dante's 


day  was  a  small  city  where  all  kinds  of 
people  prepared  for  Heaven  or  Hell;  the  Lon- 
don of  Shakspeare's  day  had  cut-throats  as 
well  as  courtiers,  Dolly  Tearsheets  as  well 
as  great  ladies.  Weimar  was  a  small  town 
,  as  Goethe  and  Schiller  knew  it, — all  were 
small  enough  so  that  all  the  inhabitants 
were  know  to  each  other. 

I  have  yet  to  see  a  great  writer  emerge 
from  a  group  of  people  of  similar  tastes 
and  background,  whether  it  be  Greenwich 
Village  or  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  NEW 
YORKER,  or  the  college  professors*  cocktail 
party.  How  are  you  going  to  see  life  steadily 
and  see  it  whole,  if  your  contacts  are  large- 
ly with  like-minded  people?   The  human  mind 
probably  needs  the  encouragement  and  stimu- 
lus of  like  minds,  but  more  than  that,  it 
needs  the  testing  and  dialogue  of  a  variety 
of  different  people,  such  as  were  found  in 
Concord  village. 

That,  Thoreau  was  lucky  enough  to  have. 
He  was  not  the  product  of  the  working  class, 
though  he  worked  for  a  living.  There  were 
in  fact,  no  classes  in  Concord.  He  was  not 
the  product  of  a  small  group  of  intellec- 
tuals, although  there  was  such  a  group,  and 
their  exchange  of  ideas  was  important  to 
him.   He  was  not  just  another  one  of  the 
village  eccentrics,  though  he  knew  them  all, 
he  was  the  product  of  a  varied  ancestry  and 
a  varied  background,  he  became  sui  generis, 
his  own  man. 

THE  1967  ANNUAL  MEETING.  .  .  . 

The  1967  annual  meeting  of  the  Thoreau 
Society  was  called  to  order  by  President 
h  G.  Russell  Ready  at  10:30  a.m.,  Saturday, 
July  15,  in  the  First  Parish  Church  in 
Concord,  Mass.  William  0.  Faxon,  Chairman 
of  the  Concord  Board  of  Selectmen,  gave  an 
address  of  welcome.  The  minutes  of  the 
1966  meeting  were  approved  as  printed  in 
the  Summer,  1966,  bulletin.  Walter  Hard- 
ing gave  the  following  treasurer's  report. 
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The  nominating  committee  (Mrs.  Edmund 
Fenn,  W.H.  Pettinger,  and  T.L.  Bailey, 
chairman)  presented  as  a  slate  Reginald  L. 
Cook,  president;  Henry  Beetle  Hough,  presi- 
dent-elect; Robert  Needham,  vice-president; 
Walter  Harding,  secretary-treasurer;  and 
Sidney  Clark,  Mrs.  Edmund  Fenn,  and  Robert 
Wild,  members  of  the  executive  committee. 
The  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  a 
ballot  electing  them  as  officers. 

Russell  Ready  presented  a  special 
leather-bound  sheet  of  the  new  Thoreau 
stamps  to  Mrs.  Caleb  Wheeler  for  the  Thor- 
eau Society  Archives  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Thoreau  Lyceum 
for  all  their  efforts  in  the  Thoreau  Stamp 
Day  ceremonies  was  passed  unanimously. 

Robert  Needham  reported  briefly  for  the 
Save  Walden  Committee. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Hosmer  introduced  Russell 
Clark  who  reported  briefly  on  the  current 
status  of  the  Easterbrook  Country  project. 

Leonard  Kleinfeld  gave  brief  reports  on 
Thoreau  Society  activities  in  France,  Eng- 
land, Japan  and  Uruguay. 

It  was  announced  that  life  memberships 
in  the  Thoreau  Society  would  be  raised  from 
$25.00  to  $50.00  on  Jan.  1.  1968.     

Special  note  was  made  of  the  exhibit  of 
wildf lowers  from  Heywood's  Meadow,  made  by 
Mary  Gail  Fenn,  and  of  the  special  program 
of  the  annual  meeting  designed  by  Thoreau 
MacDonald  and  presented  to  the  society  by 
Russell  Ready. 

It  was  announced  that  the  president  had 
appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Roland 
Robbins,  Edwin  Way  Teale,  and  Robert  Need- 
ham (chairman)  to  discuss  the  possibilities 
of  holding  a  color  photograph  contest  next 
year  and  drawing  up  the  rules  for  it. 

Roger  Tory  Peterson  spoke  on  "A  Crystal- 
line, jewel-like  health  and  soundness."  It 
is  our  hope  to  include  excerpts  from  that 
lecture  in  our  next  bulletin. 

After  the  luncheon,  Roland  Robbins  led 
a  tour  of  the  Walden  Pond  area;  Mary  Fenn, 
of  her  wildf lower  garden;  and  Robert  Need- 
ham of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Mrs.  Caleb 
Wheeler  spoke  on  "Thoreau* s  Village  Back- 
ground." It  was  announced  the  winners  of 
the  photographic  contest  were 

1st.  Mr.  Samuel  Gottscho  of  Jamaica, 
New  York,  for  a  photograph  of 
Fairhaven  Hill. 
2nd.  Mr.  George  Saito,  of  Tokyo,  Japan, 
for  a  photograph  of  the  shores 
of  Walden  Pond. 
3rd.  Mr.  Gottscho,  for  a  view  from 
Fairhaven  Hill. 
Winners  were  determined  by  vote  of  the 
members  attending  the  exhibition  at  the 
annual  meeting .  The  photographs  are  being 
deposited  in  the  Thoreau  Society  Archives. 


The  meeting  came  to  a  close  with  Russell 
Ready  presenting  the  society's  gavel  to 
Reginald  L.  Cook. 

THE  THOREAU  COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP  CEREMONY 

The  ceremony  celebrating  the  issuance 
of  a  United  States  postage  stamp  commemor- 
ating Thoreau  was  held  in  the  First  Parish 
Church  in  Concord,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday, 
July  12,  1967,  the  150th  anniversary  of 
Thoreau' s  birth,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  United  States  Post  Office  Department, 
the  Thoreau  Lyceum,  and  the  Thoreau  Society, 
and  under  the  quiet  but  able  direction  of 
Roland  Robbins.  It  was  an  unassuming  but 
beautifully  effective  affair.  Harry  Gatos' 
flute  solo,  Sidney  Clark's  reading  from 
Thoreau' s  works,  and  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  Richard  J.  Murphy's  address  were 
outstanding.  The  full  program  follows: 

Music 
Presiding  ...   G.  Russell  Ready,  English 

Department,  Eastern  Ontario 

Institute  of  Technology 

President,  Thoreau  Society 
The  National  Anthem 
Invocation  .  .  .  Rev.  Arthur  B.  Jellis, 

Minister,  The  First 

Parish  Church,  Concord 
Welcome  ....   William  0.  Faxon,  Chairman 

Concord  Board  of  Selectmen 
Introduction  of  Guests 
Readings  from  Thoreau.  . 

.  .  .   Sidney  C.  Clark,  Chairman 

English  Department,  Avon 

Old  Farms  School 
Flute  Solo  .  .  .  Harry  C.  Gatos 
Address  ....   Honorable  Richard  J.  Murphy 

Asst.  Postmaster  General 

of  The  United  States  of 

America 
Benediction.  .  .  Rt.  Rev.  John  A.  York, 

Pastor,  St.  Bernard's 

Church 
Music 

A  THOREAU  PROCLAMATION 

Henry  Thoreau  once  said,  "My  thoughts  are 
murder  to  the  State,"  but  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  like  the  Post  Office 
Department, has   apparently  decided  to  turn 
the  other  cheek.  On  July  12,  1967,  it  issued 
the  following  official  proclamation  from 
the  office  of  the  governor: 


ftrtjtnta 


in"  5 


Bv  His  Excellency 
JOHN  A.  VOLPE 
A  PROCLAMATION 
WHEREAS,    Henry    David    Thoreau, 
born  in    Concord,    Massachusetts, 
on  July  12.  1817,    earned    interna- 
tional recognition  in  the    fields  of 


the  natural  sciences  and  literary 
excellence  through  his  works  and 
endeavors  in  Massachusetts  and 
Hie  New  England  area,  and 
WHEREAS,  Thoreau  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  areas  of  natural  history,  the 
science  of  phenology,  the  relation- 
shpis  of  pollens  to  human  allergies, 
studies  in  limnology,  the  stratifi- 
cation of  water,  and  aquatic  plants 
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and  animals  new  to  his  times  and 
WHEREAS.  Henry  David  Thoreau 
was  the  first  United  States  citizen 
to  work  out  the  concept  of  plant 
succession,  t  h  e  basic  scientific 
tenet  of  forestry  and  land  manage- 
ment today,  and  was  the  first  per- 
son known  to  urge  wilderness  pre- 
servation, as  evidence  by  his  his 
torical  statement,  "In  wilderness  is 
the  preservation  of  the  world," 
and 
WHEREAS.  His  foremost  work, 
Walden,  considered  one  of  the 
most  unique  books  yet  written  in 
America,  brought  international  re- 
nown to  Massachusetts  in  making 
Walden  Pond  the  most  famous  in 
the  world,  and  is  a  sterling  ex- 
ample of  the  style  of  nature  writ- 
ing which  he  developed,  and  which 
has  never  been  surpassed,  and 
WHEREAS.  Henry  David  Thoreau 
speaks  to  our  times  in  the  fields  of 
conservation,  health  through  na- 
ture, and -social  thought  and 
awareness,    his    writings    on    the 

THE  THOREAU  STAMP 


latter  having  led  India  to  inde- 
pendence and  provided  guidelines 
for  moJorn  civil  rights  efforts,  and 

\VHERE-\S,  The  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  takes  special  pride 
in  this  native  son  who  is  rccog- 
nied  as  one  of  the  greatest  think- 
ers and  authors  of  our  time,  and 
wholeheartedly  participates  in  th 
observance  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  his 
birth,  which  is  being  officially 
recognized  throughout  the  Nation 
by  the  United  States  Post  Office's 
isuance  of  the  Thoreau  Com- 
memorative   Stamp; 

NOW,  therefore  I,  John  A.  Volpe. 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim Wednesday,  July  12,  1GG7  as 
HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU  DAY 
and  urge  all  citiens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  take  cognizance  of 
this  event,  and  to  participate  ap- 
propriately  in   its   observance. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  design  of  the  Thoreau  stamp  has   caused 
some   controversy — and  also   its   amusing  mo- 
ments.   One   Concord  lady  was  heard  to   say, 
"This   is  the   first   stamp  our  government   has 
issued  where  you  are    supposed  to   spit   on 
both  sides."      The  New  York  Times 


pointing    out  that 
best-seller  among 
East   Side  Post 
who   called 


ran  an  item  on  July  16th 
the  stamp  was  becoming  a 
the  Hippies  at  the  Lower 
Office  in  New  York  City, 
Thoreau  "one    of  America's  first   hippies." 

We  happen  to  like  the   stamp  and  think 
that   it   admirably  presents   Thoreau' s 
strength  of  character  and  personality. 
But  whether  you  like   it  or  not,    I  think 
you'll  enjoy  Henry  Bugbee  Kane's   commen- 
tary made  on  first   day  covers   he  mailed 
to   some    of  his    friends: 


Frank  Howell,   West   Allis,   Wise;    Yukio 
Irie,    Tokyo,    Japan;    Leonard  Kleinfeld, 
Forest   Hills,    N.Y. ;    Gerald  Martin,   North- 
ville,   Mich.;    Robert  Needham,   Concord, 
Mass.;    Gail  Nutter,    Boston,   Mass.; 
William  Ralls,    Lakewood,    Ohio;    Peter 
Rathbun,    Sun  Valley,    Calif.;   Mrs.    Richard 
Robinson,   Wayland,   Mass.;  Mrs.    John  Stadler, 
New  York  City;    Harriet   Sweet land,   Milwau- 
kee,  Wise;    Clifton  Thomson,   New  York 
City;   Ronald  Wilson,    Uniontown,    Ohio. 
Life  membership,    now  $25.00,   will  become 
$50.00  on  Jan.    1,    1968. 
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We  are  indebted  to  the  fol- 
lowing for  information: 
K.Abraham,  R.Adams,  H.Mel,  E. 
Anderson,  F.Babcock,  T.Bailey, 
A  Bell,  J.Broderick,  D.Caldwell,  K.Cameron,  M.Campbell, 
T.Clemmer,  J.Donovan,  R.Epler,  J. Fleck,  P.Hebert,  G. 
Heebner,  C.Hoagland,  T.Hodges,  L.Hoffman,  G.Hosmer, 
A.Huffert,  R.Hull,  L.Keyes,  H.Kane,  M.Konvitz,  D.Kamen- 
Kaye,  A.Kovar,  L.King,  K.Kasegawa,  N.Lehrman,R.MacVittie, 
C.Markle,  G.Megathlin,  H.Meyer,  J.  Morine,  V.Munoz,  R. 
Needham,  P.Oehser,  R.Robbins,  R.Schaedle,  M.Sherwood, 
W.Spofford,  N.Stevenson,  R.Story,  J.Stronks,  H.H.Uhlig, 
H.VanFleet,  A.Volkman,  D.Weber,  S.Wellman,  R.Wheeler. 


